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Ward Connerly is president 
and chief executive officer 
of Connerly and Associates, a 
Sacramento-based land use plan- 
ning and association manage- 
ment consulting firm. He is also 
founder and chairman of the 
American Civil Rights Institute, a 
member of the board 
of directors of the 
California Chamber 
of Commerce, and 
chairman of the 
California Governors 
Foundation. 

Mr. Connerly was 
appointed to a 12- 
year term on the 
board of regents of 
the University of 
California in 1993. 
He led the successful 
effort in 1995 to 
eliminate the consid- 
eration of race, gender, and ethnic 
origin in the admissions, contract- 
ing, and employment activities of 
the University. 

In 1996, he served as statewide 
chairman of the California Civil 
Rights Initiative (CCRI). In one of 
the biggest news stories of the 
decade, the initiative was over- 
whelmingly approved by voters. A 




Ward Connerly reminds us that the civil 
rights movement really began in 1776. 
Fulfilling the promise of equality found in the 
Declaration of Independence, not institutional- 
izing racial and gender preferences, should be 
our goal. Mr. Connerly was a speaker at 
Hillsdale's Shavano Institute for National 
Leadership 15th anniversary program in 
Oolorado brings in October 1997. 

I am often asked why I chose to get involved with 
the California Civil Rights Initiative (CCRI), a 
recent statewide ballot measure to prohibit 
racial and gender discrimination and prefer- 
ences that was popularly known as "Prop. 209." As 
a member of the board of regents at the University of 
California, I had already been exposed to great 
abuse for the reforms I advocated. I had been called 
a "sellout," a "house slave," an "Uncle Tom." My 
family, friends, and colleagues had also suffered. 
Why on earth did I want to invite more abuse? 

The answer was simple: I had seen the ugly 
face of discrimination "up close and personal." 

Over 50 years ago, my aunt, uncle, and I left 
Louisiana on a trip to the state of Washington. 
Along the way, we stopped at a full- service gas sta- 
tion. ( Remember such relics of a bygone era? They 
preceded what I now like to call "fuel empower- 
ment centers," where the customers have to do 
everything for themselves.) 

The white attendant who manned the pump 
looked with disdain at my uncle and asked, "What 
do you want, boy?' 

My uncle chose his own words veiy carefully, 
"Fill her up, please, sir." 
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Afew miles down the road, we stopped to relieve 
ourselves in a farm field; we knew without being 
told that we were forbidden to use the restrooms at 
the station. Later that afternoon, we stopped again, 
this time at a roadside cafe. My aunt entered 
through the side door. You see, she was fair- skinned 
with freckles, so she could "pass." She looked to 
see which sign hung on the wall: "We do not serve 
coloreds," or "We reserve the right to refuse service 
to anyone." The second sign allowed us a chance of 
getting a hot meal; if the place was empty, the wait- 
ress might be willing to serve us. 



The New 
Discrimination 
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nth scores of painful 
[childhood memo- 
ries like these, I 
was surprised 
and overjoyed when the 
(M Rights Act of 1964 
passed and the age of Jim 
Crow finally ended. Within 
a decade, however, the term "civil rights" came to 
signify special political and economic rights for 
women, blacks, and Hspanics, who were regarded 
as helpless victims of white male oppressors. There 
were militant demonstrations in the name of 
"women's rights," "black rights," "Latino rights," 
and the like. In 1993, Harvard University Professor 
Cornel West wrote Race Matters, an influential 
history of the modern civil rights movement that 
summed up the idea behind the new discrimina- 
tion: "We have to use race to get beyond race." 

It is an idea that persists today. In courtrooms, 
race has became the prime concern in juiy selec- 
tion and criminal trials like the 0. J. Simpson case. 
In universities, students are admitted and profes- 
sors are hired because of the race and gender boxes 
they check on bureaucratic forms. And in political 
campaigns, playing the "race card" is considered 
smart strategy. 

When I was appointed as a UC regent in 1993, 
I met many individuals whose lives had been 
irreparably damaged by the new discrimination. 
One was Janice Camarena. After her husband, an 
American of Mexican descent, died and left her 
with three children to support, Janice decided to go 
back to school. She enrolled in a remedial English 
course at San Bernardino Mey Community 
College. On the first day of the term, the instructor 
said, "There are two people who will have to 
leave." She singled out Janice and the only other 
white student, saying, "This class is reserved for 
African Americans." There was laughter as they 
were escorted out of the room. 




It seems that the course ms part of a special out- 
reach program financed by the University of 
California, and admission was based on race. Janice 
could not graduate unless she passed remedial 
English. So, she signed up for another course. But it 
was restricted to Latinos. She was thrown out again. 

As a regent, I also discovered firsthand that the 
University of California was awarding lucrative con- 
tracts on the basis of race and gender. Procurement 
officers were so eager to hire firms at least nominal- 
ly owned by females or "historically undemepre- 
sented minorities" that they were allowed to waive 
competitive bidding on all jobs under 
$50,000. Considerations of cost, repu- 
tation, experience and com- 
petence could be brushed 
aside. Only white males were 
told that they need not apply. 

And I found out that the 
new discrimination ruled not 
just in the university system 
but in virtually every state- 
subsidized enterprise. At the 
\fentura Fire Department, for 
example, examiners canceled a 
firefighter certification exam- the culmination of a 
rigorous two-year training program- because they 
felt that there wasn't enough "diversity" among the 
candidates. Tough luck for those who had spent two 
years preparing for nothing. 

Treating Individuals 
as Individuals 
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he California Civil Rights Initiative was 
designed to abolish the new discrimina- 
tion. What did it say? Simply this: 



The state shall not discriminate against, or 
grant preferential treatment to, any indi- 
vidual or group on the basis of race, sex, 
color, ethnicity or national origin in the 
operation of public employment, public 
education, or public contracting. 

The initiative won a huge victory at the polls 
on November 5, 1996. Why? One reason may be 
that there is more natural (i.e., the opposite of 
state-mandated) diversity in California than any 
other place in the world. Driving the freeways of 
Los Angeles on any given day, we see hundreds of 
billboards advertising businesses in foreign lan- 
guages. Walking the streets of San Francisco, we 
see men and women of every color representing 
every nation. 

And when w travel not just across California but 



across America, we can see that all our citizens have 
unprecedented opportunities to succeed- that is, when 
they rise above the politics of exclusion and envy 

Are there still serious racial and ethnic tensions 
to overcome? Are there still bigots among us? Of 
course. But the overwhelming success of CCRI 
reminds us that the majority of Americans want 
tolerance, peace, and understanding. We support 
policies that unite men and women, Christians 
and Jews, Democrats and Republicans, blacks, 
Hspanics, Asians, and whites. And in our daily 
lives we treat individuals as individuals, not as 
members of competing special interest groups. 

What is also important to 
remember is that, despite our 
differences as individuals, w 
have something in common: 
We are citizens of a great land 
founded on the glorious princi- 
ple of freedom for all. Our 
national identity is summed up 
in one immortal line from the 
Declaration of Independence: 



President John E Kennedy was right when he 
declared, "Race has no place in American life or 
law" Every time we use race, ethnicity, or sex as 
the basis for conferring a public benefit, we inject 
a dose of poison into our body politic. We widen 
the divide that separates people of different races, 
beliefs, and cultures. We create a fault line poten- 
tially more destructive than any earthquake. 

The Promise of 
Equality 



We are citizens of 
a great land 
founded on the 
glorious principle 
of freedom for all. 




truly 
point. 



We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 

A Little 

Colorblindness 

The passage of CCRI makes me optimistic 
that someday soon we will be a nation in 
which our children are judged, as 
Reverend Martin Luther King envisioned, 
"not by the color of their skin but by the content of 
their character." 

But it is more than a single political victory in 
a single state that gives me hope. When I was 15, 
I worked 27 hours a week at a fabric store. School 
let out at 2:30 p.m., and I had to run home in 
order to grab a sandwich and catch the 2:45 p.m. 
downtown bus. Each day, the driver would pace 
his route to give me time to get to the bus stop, and 
then he would drive like a daredevil to get back on 
schedule once he had picked me up. The driver 
was white, and he could certainly see that I was 
not. But race didn't matter to him. His act of 
kindness was color-blind. 

It is high time that those who are obsessed with 
color develop a little colorblindness. We have to 
stop dwelling on past injustices like slavery and 
segregation. And we have to accept this fact: We 
can't use race to get beyond race. 



ecently the New 
York Times pub- 
lished a front-page 
cle about "yours 
that underscores this 
It described me as a 
balding, plump fellow with 
deep bags under my eyes and 
great bushy eyebrows. Well, 
I am all of these things, 
although I never really 
thought that my eyebrows were such a big deal. 
But fee article went on to add that I was a man 
without "ethnic pride." 

One of the reporters who internet me called 
and asked, "Mr Connelly whataneyou?' I replied, "I 
am an American." He didn't care for my answer and 
what he doubtless regarded as my flippant attitude. 
This is how the rest of our conversation rait 

"No, no, no! What are you?' 

"Yes, yes, yes! I am an American." 

"That is not what I mean. I was told that 
you are African American. Are you 
ashamed to be African American?' 

"No, I am just proud to be an American." 

When I shared the stay of my ancestry with him, 
he asked, "Well, what does that make you?' And I 
replied, "That makes me all- American!" 

I am proud of my ancestors (Irish, North 
American Indian, French, and African, if you real- 
ly want to know) who not only defied conventions 
about race but challenged the law when it was in 
error. The governments of their day denied them 
such basic freedoms as the right to many and the 
right to own property but they believed so much in 
the American experiment that nothing deterred 
them. They tried to fulfill the promise of equality 
found in the Declaration of Independence. 
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They would have loved the California Civil 
Rights Initiative, which proved that the courage 
and convictions of ordinary people can triumph 
over powerful special interests and media smear 
campaigns. But what is even more important is 
the fact that they would have recognized CCRI for 
what it was- not just an effort to end an era of 
racial and sexual preferences but a test of our 



capacity to govern ourselves. 

Just as I am proud of them and their contribu- 
tion to the principle of equality in America, I 
believe their Irish, Indian, French, and African 
eyes are smiling in recognition of the contribution 
I am making to advance their commitment to our 
nation's ideals. 4 



The Shavano Institute Celebrates 15th Ainiversary 



The Shavano Institute for National Leadership 
held its 15th anniversary program in Colorado 
Springs on October 29-30. To date, the Institute 



has held nearly 100 seminars for over 14,000 busi- 
ness and community leaders around the country. 4 
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Hillsdale College President George 
Roche with Cornerstone Christian 
Aademy's fourth grade teacher 
Ellen Didion and Principal Tom 
Olmstead. Mrs Didion won 
Hillsdale's 1997 Salvatori Prize 
for Excellence in Teaching. 



In his keynote address, General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf cited character as the key to 
leadership. 



Wall Street Journal writer John Fund dis- 
cussed political and technological trends 
and their impact on personal freedom. 



Trustee Charles Nfclntyre 
introduced Hillsdale College 
Student Ambassadors: 
Nathaniel Kent, Nferen 
Herbst, Baltija Udrys, Brant 
Luther, Maile Young and 
Kadee Dreschel. 




Superior Stewardship = Superior Returns 



Hillsdale College Gift Annuities 



Are you one of the many Hillsdale College 
supporters who would like to receive 
guaranteed income in exchange for your gift? 

If you are, we suggest you consider a 
Hillsdale College Gift Annuity. Now is the 
ideal time to participate, because Hillsdale 
College recently raised its annuity rates. 

For more information, 
please call 800/334-8904 
and ask for an information packet. 
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LET YOUR COMPANY DOUBLE OR EVEN TRIPLE YOUR GIFT! 

Did you know that many companies match their employees' charitable gifts? list your company name and telephone 
number below and we will do the research for you! 

Company: Telephone: 

( Please note: Some participating companies will not match credit card gifts.) 



U boxes for more information: 

h Qn-Campus Seminars of Hillsdale's Center for 



IMPRIMIS: 



(1-10 copies $.75 each 
25- $10 50- $15 100- $25) 



Constructive Alternatives 
h Off- Campus Seminars of Hillsdale's Shavano 

Institute for National Leadership 
h Student Admissions 
h Athletics 

h Gift and Estate Planning or Hillsdale Hostel 
h Freedom library Books and Tapes 
h Hillsdale Aademy Reference Guide 



h Enclosed is my tax 
deductible contribution 
to Hillsdale College for: 

$ 



Do you know students interested in 
admission to Hillsdale College? 
We'll lend them a video at no cost! 
To order "Hillsdale College Video 
Visit," call 800/255-0384. 
(Orders only please-not an 
information line.) 
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Subtotal 

Michigan residents, add 6% sales tax 
Total 





FREE SHIPPING! 

( Please make checks payable to Hillsdale College) 

Credit Card Donations/ 
Orders Welcome! 

VISA/ MC/ Discover 
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HILLSDALE HOSTEL 



THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE OF A LIFETIME... 
TO COMPLEMENT A LIFETIME OF LEARNING 

Hillsdale Hostel 1998 Topic: 
EXPLORING THE ROOTS OF OUR LIBERTY 

We invite you to attend the 1998 Hillsdale Hostel, a unique learning 
vacation. Spend a week on our beautiful campus with some of Hillsdale 
College's most distinguished professors exploring the great ideas that are 
the foundation of our society. 

Come and enjoy a 
special time of 
enrichment and 
reflection. Revitalize 
your intellectual life. 

Refresh your 
understanding of the 
basic truths of 
Western civilization. 
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Hillsdale Hostel 
programs will be 

held on: 
June 14-20, 
July 26-August 1. 
Reserve 
your place 




IMPRIMIS (im-pri-mis), taking its name from the Latin term, "in the first place," isthe publication of Hillsdale College. 
Executive Editor, Ronald L. Trowbridge; Managing Editor, Lissa Roche; Assistant, Patricia A. DuBois. Illustrations by Tom 
Curtis. The opinions expressed in IMPRIMIS may be, but are not necessarily, the views of Hillsdale College and its 
External Programs division. Copyright © 1998. Permission to reprint in whole or part is hereby granted, provided a ver- 
sion of the following credit line is used: "Reprinted by permission from IMPRIMIS, the monthly journal of Hillsdale 
College." Subscription free upon request. ISSN 0277-8432. IMPRIMIS trademark registered in U.S. Patent and Trade 
Office #1563325. 





